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BY  MARTIN  W.  BARR,  M.  D. 


Chief  Physician,  Pennsylvania  Training  School   for   Feeble    Minded  Children, 

Elwyn,  Pa. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

Standing  to-day  in  the  place  of  one  once  your  co-worker, 
whom  I  ever  love  to  call  my  master  in  the  work,  I  should  with 
greater  diffidence  address  3'ou  did  I  not  recognize  and  gratefull}- 
appreciate  the  tribute  you  have  paid  to  him,  in  thus  transferring 
the  discussion  of  this  branch  of  your  noble  work,  so  fittingly,  to 
the  place  he  has  made  its  most  enduring  monument. 

The  inspiration  of  life  it  is  often  said  is  embodied  in  a  mem- 
ory or  a  hope  ;  and  we  note  this  alike  in  nations  as  in  individuals 
finding  its  expression  in  reverence  for  the  past — in  aspirations  for 
the  future. 

The;e  is  much  talk  just  now  of  the  studj-  of  races  ;  of  the  in- 
fluences of  heredity  ;  and  the  air  is  full  of  the  whence  and  the 
whither — of  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  as  men  seek  the  solution 
of  that  great  problem — Man. 

There  is  a  race  in  our  midst  who  cares  for  none  of  these  things; 
for  whom  the  ever  present  day  has  no  yesterday  and  no  to-morrow; 

'ace  that  exists  without  a  living  memory  or  a  living  hope — 
literally  children  of  a  day.  A  strange  race  whose  comings  and  go- 
ings, whose  bounds  and  dominions  are  set  forth  in  no  work  of  an- 
thropology ;  a  weak  race,  yet  an  exception  to  the  law  of  civiliza- 
tion where  the  weaker  goes  down  before  the  stronger,  it  insinuates 
it.self  with  a  power  to  dominate,  and  no  place  is  safe  from  its  in- 
tru.sioii     Quietly  and  without  parade  it  enters  palace  and  cottage 
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alike  and  there  makes  its  abode,  and  king  and  treck-boer  become 
equally  its  vassal. 

The  Imbecile  !  We  trace  him  through  all  ages,  through  all 
climes  In  the  Orient  as  the  demoniac  or  the  possessed  of  devils, 
in  Rome  the  "-Fatua" — in  medieval  times  he  appears  as  the  jester  and 
the  fool  of  kings.  The  Scotch  tell  us  of  the  "feckless"  the  "daft 
bairn  who  is  one  of  God's  poor,"  the  French  talk  of  "Les  en/atits 
arrieres,'^  the  Germans  of  the  Geistig-zuruck-gebliebene  ;"  and  the 
''Tardivi'^  of  Italy  and  the  "Aandelig  abnorine"  of  Scandinavia  are 
one.  The  American  Indian  allows  to  pass  unharmed  these  "Children 
of  the  Great  Spirit, ' '  while  the  Koran  gives  this  special  charge  to 
the  faithful  : 

"Give  not  unto  those  who  are  of  weak  understanding  the  sub- 
stance which  God  hath  appointed  you  lo  preserve  for  them  ;  but 
maintain  them  thereout  and  clothe  them,  and  speak  kindl}'  untc 
them."  (The  Koran,  Chap.  4.) 

History  and  tradition  give  another  picture,  and  show  him 
driven  from  place  to  place  the  sport  of  the  multitude,  until  super- 
stition comes  to  change  human  neglect  to  human  barbarit}',  and 
the  victim  of  ignorance  or  fear,  his  portion  is  the  dungeon  or  the 
chain.  Yet  this  outcast,  so  despised,  held  kinship  with  earth's 
noblest;  for  the  idot  and  the  genius  are  children  of  the  same  race. 

The  later  diagnoses  of  alienists  determining  racial  character- 
istics show  traits  unmistakable  by  which  can  be  traced  the  won- 
derful influences  of  degeneration  ;  working  downward,  producing 
the  idiot,  the  imbecile,  the  abnormally  backward  or  peculiarly 
precocious  child,  developing  not  infrequently  the  moral  imbe- 
cle  or  the  habitual  criminal  ;  working  upward,  by  the  expanding 
of  one  side  of  the  being  to  the  detriment  or  prejudice  of  the  other, 
producing  the  monomaniac  developing  into  the  artist  in  many 
lines  ;  in  short,  the  man  of  genius  towering  above  his  fellows  by 
abnormal  growth,  overtopping  alike  their  weakness  and  his  own. 

Let  us  look  a  little  nearer  at  this  classification.  Broadl}'  con- 
sidered, we  find  two  groups — Imbecility  representing  the  improv- 
able. Idiocy  the  unimprovable — both  of  these  modified  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  potent  factors  of  epilepsy  and  paranoia.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  nomenclature  given  so  clearly  by  Dr.  Kerlin,  and  now 
generally  recognized,  mental  defectives  are  divided  into  four  gen- 
eral classes  : 
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1.  The  Idiot—  Apathetic  and  Excitable.  — 

2.  The  Idio-Imbecile. 

3.  The  Imbecile-  Low,  Middle  and  High  Grade. 

4.  The  Moral  Imbecile. 

This  nomenclature  is  capable  of  further  subdivision  based  on 
pathological  or  ethnic  classification.  For  instance,  we  have  in  the 
first  class  the  microcephalic  idiot  and  the  hydrocephalic  idiot — 
children  with  heads  abnormally  small  and  abnormally  large.  In 
the  idio-imbecile  we  have  the  Mongolian  and  the  Malayan  types, 
so  called  from  physiognomical  resemblance  to  these  races. 

Poorly  developed  physically,  the  idiot  rarely,  if  ever,  stands 
alone.  He  delights  in  being  rocked  and  held,  cries  when  he  is  hun- 
gry, and  in  fact,  his  intelligence  is  that  of  a  babe  who  recognizes  his 
nurse  and  but  little  more. 

Some  exceptions  to  this  rule  show  physical  development  ap- 
parently normal.  The  apathetic  idiot  is  more  common  than  the 
excitable  who  usually  either  dies  in  infancy,  or  sinks  into  apathy. 

The  idio-inibecile,  as  the  name  implies,  stands  between  the 
idiot  and  the  imbecile,  and  includes  not  only  the  Mongolian  but 
the  Cretin.  He  is  mostly  dwarfed,  with  speech  and  hearing  not 
infrequently  defective,  and  is  susceptible  of  improvement  in  but  a 
slight  degree.  He  may  learn  some  simple  thing  as  to  knit,  to 
weave  mats  or  hammocks,  or  indeed  any  of  the  simple  manual  oc- 
cupations, but  never  to  read  or  write.  For  these  two  classes  as 
may  readily  be  seen,  we  provide  little  beyond  the  custodial  care 
best  aflapted  to  their  peculiar  needs,  the  real  benefit  being  found 
in  the  families  relieved  of  such  burdens  ;  it  is  computed  that  for 
every  idiot  sequestered,  two  if  n-ot  four  useful  members  are  releas- 
ed to  society. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  imbecile  whom  we  have  cited 
as  the  improvable  class,  grading  from  low,  through  middle,  to 
high.  The  first  of  these  is  su.sceptible  of  training,  alwaj's  under 
direction,  for  good  service  in  the  garden,  the  farm,  the  laundry, 
and  the  various  departments  of  household  service,  or  in  the  sim- 
plest occupations  of  the  workshops.  He  develops  no  aptitude  for 
intellectual  work  in  the  schools,  rareh'  if  ever  learns  to  read,  and 
after  a  certain  point  his  improvement  is  but  relative. 

The  middle  grade  shows  children  capable  of  some  advance  in 
intellectual  training  in  reading,  writing,  color,  form  and  number 
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work;  but  mental  development  is  for  them  best  attained  through 
the  medium  of  simple  handicrafts  having  their  initiative  in  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  kindergarten.  Our  children  of  this  grade  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  work  of  the  institution  in  its  various  de- 
partments. 

The  third,  or  high  grade,  shows  children  frequentl}-  strong  in 
body  and  but  slightly  deficient  mentally,  capable  of  progressing 
slowly  as  far  as  the  ordinary  grammar  school  grade,  and  develop- 
ing often  an  aptitude  for  music,  drawing  and  the  various  manual 
arts.  These  are  the  backward  children  that  the  schools  complain 
of,  whose  development  under  excessive  pressure  or  the  excitement 
of  competition,  would  inevital^ly  be  arrested.  So  nearly  normal 
are  some  of  these,  that  their  defect  would  perhaps  be  noted  onty 
by  the  initiated.  It  is  chieflj'  that  lack  of  will-power  and  judg- 
ment which  not  only  precludes  the  attainment  of  success  in  life, 
but  which  also  renders  them  an  easy  pre}'  to  the  designing 
and  the  vicious.  Here,  working  under  direction,  sheltered  from 
the  world,  and  what  is  of  still  greater  moment,  society  preserved 
from  them,  they  lead  a  life  of  happ}'  occupation  contributing 
largely  to  the  support  of  themselves  and  others. 

To  this  class  chiefl}^  belongs  the  moral  imbecile  :  as  a  child 
we  find  him  the  bete  noir  of  the  nurser}-,  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  in  youth  often  conspicuous  in  the  police  courts  ;  difii- 
cult  to  control  within  the  walls  of  an  institution,  in  the  world 
doubly  .so.  he  must  there  inevitablj- join  the  ranks  of  the  habitual 
criminal.  The  absence  of  moral  nature — what  we  term  not  im- 
moral but  ammoral — is  often  united  with  extreme  mental  precocity 
which,  together  with  a  pleasing  exterior-and  engaging  manners 
renders  him  a  dangerous  member  of  societ}-  from  which  he  should 
be  forever  secluded. 

Of  this  class  Dr.  Kerlin  repeatedly  affirms  : 

There  exists  a  small  class  of  children  to  whom  the  offices  of 
a  school  room  should  not  be  applied.  .  .    Thej-  but  tend  to  foster . 
the  ill  we  would  suppress     In  teaching  them  to  write,  we  give 
them  an  illimitable  power  of  mischief.  In  educating  them  at  all,  ex- 
cept to  manual  labor,  we  are  adding  to  their  armament  of  decep->« 
tion  and  misdemeanor.  ; 

A  life-long  detention  of  this  class  is  most  desirable.  Undefr 
strict  unceasing  surveillance,  con.stant  congenial  employment  and 
happy  environment,   many  of  them  will  contribute  largely  to  the 
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support  of  the  conitnunitj'  of  which  they  are  members,  their  se- 
questration preventing  production  and  reproduction,  preserving 
the  nation  from  a  flood  of  the  worst  type  of  imbecility  and  crime. 

One  of  the  saddest  features  of  our  work  is  the  denial  we  must 
give  to  the  oft  repeated  question  of  sorrowing  mothers  :  "How 
soon  will  my  child  be  cured  ?"  The  incurability  of  imbecility  is 
for  the  world  as  great  an  enigma  as  is  the  existence  of  the  moral 
imbecile.  We  may  train,  strengthen,  develop  what  is  there — but 
as  Wilbur  so  forcibly  puts  it  : 

We  do  not  propose  to  create  or  supply  faculties  absolutely 
wanting  ;  nor  to  bring  all  grades  of  idiocy  to  the  same  standard  of 
development  or  discipline  ;  nor  to  make  all  capable  of  sustaining 
creditably  all  the  relations  of  a  social  and  moral  life  ;  but  rather 
to  give  to  dormant  faculties  the  greatest  possible  development, 
and  to  apply  these  awakened  faculties  to  a  useful  purpose  under 
the  control  of  an  aroused  and  disciplined  will. 

The  necessity  of  trained  specialists  for  this  work  and  also  of 
life-long  guardianship  for  these  life-long  children  is  therefore  self- 
evident,  as  one  step  beyond  the  mental  limit  and  retrogression  is 
sure  to  ensue  with  constant  danger  of  an  outbreak  into  insanity, 
or  a  lapse  into  profound  idiocy,  so  that  the  last  state  shall  be 
worse  than  the  first. 

I  have  endeavored  thus  far  to  present  to  3^011,  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  characteristics  and  salient  points  touching  the  feeble- 
minded. Now  may  I  ask  for  a  brief  space  your  consideration 
of  what  directly  concerns  our  attitude  toward  them  ? 

That  imbecility  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt,  and  that  heredity  is  a  potent  factor  in  its  produc- 
tion is  also  true.  The  census  of  1880  reports  six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  three  idiots  and  feeble-minded  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania alone.  In  1890  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  are  reported.  As  people  are  loath  to  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  this  defect  in  their  own,  we  are  assured  that  many  remain 
unaccounted  for,  thus  we  may  well  estimate  the  total  in  round 
numbers  to  be  ten  thousand  if  not  more,  and  that  to-day  there  are 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  mentally  defective  children  in  the 
United  States. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  America  is  too  young  a 
country  with  too  much  good  rich  blood  in  its  arteries  to  allow  the 
admixture  of  this  taint  ;  we  should  and  ought  to  represent  the 
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highest  type  of  healthy  mentality.  The  matter  of  Cause  and 
Remedy  is  now  the  question  with  alienists,  neurologists  and 
pathologists.  To  their  researches  we  open  broad  fields, in  our  mass- 
ing of  numbers,  our  equipments  of  hospitals  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  our  arrangement  of  schools  on  physiological  lines.  The 
responsibility  of  crowning  their  labors  with  success  will  probabh- 
rest  with  Society  and  with  the  State.  For  us,  who  find  ourselves 
custodians  of  this  race  scattered  as  we  have  seen  through  all  na- 
tions, speaking  all  tongues,  the  question  is  a  different  one.  Of  the 
almost  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  United  States,  only  eight  thou- 
sand are  provided  for.  Five  thousand  of  these  practically  unimprov- 
able and  incapable  of  training, are,  by  their  infirmity  naturally  set 
apart  from  harm  or  may  by  ordinary  means  be  so  guarded.  Three 
thousand  improvable,  who  must  be  kept  from  ever  polluting  tin- 
life  of  the  nation  by  taint  of  blood  or  irresponsible  crime,  ma}-  1». 
made  self-supporting  and  happ3',  living  out  their  brief  da}-  uncloud- 
ed by  ignominj'  and  the  thousand  ills  that  the  world  will  bring. 
With  this  array  of  ten  thousand  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
alone  knocking  at  our  doors, the  vital  question  threfore  to  3  0U  who 
send,  to  us  who  receive,  mi:st  be  that  of  selection.  We  have  now 
nearly  reached  our  limit  of  one  thousand.  Other  institutions  from 
sister  States  give  similar  reports  of  fast  becoming  crowded  to 
repletion  and  unable  to  respond  to  applications. 

The  question  is  simply  this  :  Shall  we  accept  the  idiot  who 
can  be  cared  for — although  at  the  expense  of  vital  energy- — in  the 
family  or  in  the  county  home;  or  shall  we  release  to  society  the 
imbecile  who  will,  by  the  stern  law  of  transmission,  taint  and  pol- 
lute, or  drift  to  his  inevitable  fate  in  the  jail  or  the  penitentiar\-  ? 


